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ARKANSAS MISSION. 
Conversations on the Mission to the Arkansas Chero- 
kees. Revised by the Publishing Committee of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. Sold at the 
Depository, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 
{Extracrt.] 


‘O mother,’ said Delia Claiborne as she returned 
home from school one afternoon, ‘ you do not know 
how happy the sight of the tea-table makes me.’ 

Mrs. Claiborne. It is not such a novel sight that I 
should expect it would produce so much pleasure. 

Delia. Do you know, mother, that cousin Cornelia 
promised to tell us about the Arkansas Mission in the 
bower, immediately after tea, and I was very desirous 
of hearing it early, but forgot to request it when I 
went to school, and could think of nothing else till I 
opened the door and found you all ready to pour it 
out; it is the more pleasant for being so unexpected. 

Cornelia. I think we shall have time enough, for it 
is not a very long story I have to tell you. 

Mrs. Claiborne. I wish to hear it; and do not see 
why you cannot begin now, and by and by I can follow 
you into the garden. 

Cornelia. In the year 1804 the government of the 
United States made an agreement with the Cherokees 
to exchange a tract of land about two hundred miles 
west of the Mississippi, for a certain portion of land 
owned by the tribe on the east side, and from the year 
1816 to 1820 from two jp four thousand Cherokees re- 
moved to the land on the river Arkansas. 

Talbot Claiborne. Did they go without missionaries? 

Cornelia. Yes; but the American Board of Missions 
fitted out a mission family, who soon followed them to 
that country. 

Jerome. Who went, and when did they go? 

Cornelia. It was about eighteen months after the 
mission at Brainerd was established, that a formal re- 
quest was made by the principal chiefs among the 
. emigrants to the Arkansas Territory, to have a similar 
mission established on the west side of the river in 
their new country. A conference or talk was held 
with them, which was followed by other measures 
preparatory to the future settlement of missionaries 
among them. : 

The Rev. Alfred Finney and the Rev. Cephas 
Washburn were designated as missionaries for the 
contemplated station. The Board of Commissioners 
appointed the former to make an exploring tour 
through the Arkansas country, and select a suitable 
place for a mission. The latter went to Georgia, as 
@ missionary, to labor a few months in that State, and 
then join Mr. Finney, who left Vermont with his wife 
and Miss Washburn, and went directly to Rockaway, 
New Jersey, and in company with Mr. Conger, Mr. 
Vaill, Mr. Motte, and Mr. Talmage, with their wives 
and children, all consecrated to the service of Christ 
among the heathen, proceeded to Brainerd. 


| Mrs. Claiborne. What an undertaking for families | 


' with young children; how many were there inthe; Cornelia. ‘They passed several of them, and no 
| company? ‘doubt they were quite numerous. This journey was 
Cornelia, Mr. Conger had five: the oldest four- | uncommonly fatiguing; they were obliged to sleep 
teen, the youngest two. Mr. Vaill had a large fami- | out of doors fourteen nights, several of them were 
| ly of very promising children, three of whom fell sick | cold and stormy, it both snowed and rained and the 
a short time before their departnre from home; two of | wind was strong and piercing. 
them died, and were laid in the same grave. ‘The; Mrs. Claiborne. Is it possible they could suffer so 
other gentlemen from New Jersey had been recently | much without being sick. 
| martted. Cornelia. It was matter of astonishment to their 
Here Mrs. Summers very unexpectedly called, and | friends, that they survived the perils of their pilgrim- 
was easily persuaded to sit down and take a social cup | age through this trackless wilderness, for the ladies 
| of tea with the family, and after repeating a part of | who were carried through these scenes of trial were 
the conversation that had passed, Cornelia proceeded. | delicate women, unused to hardship and exposure. 1 
| This company left Rockaway on the last day of | have read somewhere that ‘ God tempers the wiud to 
, September, 1819, and reached the seat of government | the shorn lamb,’ and doubtless it was the sense of his 
ithe ninth of October. There the superintendent of | presence that sustained and comforted them through 
| Indian trade and several other officers of government, jthe dangers of this journey, and preserved them 
' paid them many grateful attentions, and expressed | from serious illness. How must their mothers have 


much interest in all their benenvolent: plans for the | felt, could they have known at the time their daugh- 
| promotion of Indian reform. 


They left Washington | ters were wading through mud and water bearing their 
| with letters to the governor of Arkansas, and many of | tender infants in their arms, as they actually did after 
the United States’ agents in that region, and continued | their wagons broke, till at last they mounted the hor- 


Jerome. I hope there were few sifch sloughs. 


| their journey without meeting any uncommon adven- 
| tures, When they entered the Indian country, they 





ses and rode, with their little ones. On the last day 
of their journey, one of Mr. Kingsbury’s men met 


were met by Mr. Washburn, who had fulfilled his | them; they were then reduced very low, having worn 
| mission in Georgia and been waiting for them at| wet and frozen clothes, and slept on frozen blankets, 
| Brainerd some time. Hearing of their approach, he | two or three days and nights. heir whole stock of 
| and Milo Hoyt went out to meet and conduct them to | provisions which they brought from Brainerd, was re- 
\ the missionary station, where they were welcomed | duced to a little frozen meat and corn-meal cake. 


| with hearty expressions of joy and gladness. 
After resting two or three weeks, in which time they 
| visited many persons and places, Mr. Finney and Mr. 
ashburn, with their wives, and Miss Minerva Wash- 
burn, took an affectionate leave of their friends at 
| Brainerd, and pursued their way through the wilder- 
| ness to Mr. Kingbury’s new establishment in the Choc- 
taw nation. 

Delia. How far was it from Brainerd? 

Cornelia. About four hundred miles, over the most 
dangerous roads, swamps, creeks and monntains, you 
can imagine. But few of the creeks had bridges or 
ferryways, and the water being generally muddy it was 
imposible to determine the depth, until the horses 
waded in. 

Mrs. Claiborne. I should not willingly try such an 
experiment. Were they not often deceived? 

Cornelia. Yes ; their trials were very great, and 
could not be remedieg. The long and heavy rains 
had made the road unusually bad, and had swollen the 
small streams to an uncommon size; it often happen- 
ed that after entering what they hoped was a shallow 
stream, the horse and waggon would sink so deep as 
to wet all their baggage at a single plunge,or be stopped 
by logs, which lay under the water as high as the axle- 
tree. 

Delia. What did the poor women do? 

Cornelia. They could do nothing but sit in wagons 
filled with water, with their infants on their laps, till 
their hushands carried them in their arms to the 
shore, seated them on the bank, and returned, work- 
ing sometimes an hour in the water, waist high, before 
they could get the horse and carriage free from their 
entanglement in the logs, and perhaps they would 
hardly have replaced their family in the carriage, 
reached the opposite shore in safety, and think now 
we shall ride with comfort, before their horses and 
wagons would suddenly sink in the mire up to the 
body. 

-. Claiborne. What was the occasion of it? 

Cornelia. In that country, sloughs are common and 
very dangerous, because the surface is so like the 
other ground, that you suspect nothing till you plunge 
in a moment three feet or more; the first shock is so 
great, you feel as if the earth had opened and was 
swallowing you up alive. Mr. Finney’s hat was 
knocked off on one of these occasions, carried down by 
the wheels, and never heard from again. 

Andrew. How could he travel without a hat? 

Cornelia. He tied a handkerchief about his head, 
after the prevailing fashion of the country in those days. 

Delia, What became of the horses? Could they be 
taken out alive? 

Cornelia. Yes; but the labor and perplexity were 
great; after unbarnessing the horses, unloading the 
wagons, and prying with levers till they were nearly 
exhausted, they never failed of final success. 

















They were received with the greatest kindness and 
affection by Mr. Kingsbury and his associates, on the 
third of January, 1820. : 

Mrs. Summers. We may here see how the con- 
straining love of Christ can and will bear up his disci- 
ples, and press them forward in the path of duty and 
obedience, beyond their natural strength and courage. 

Cornelia. Is it not cruel and disgraceful, Mrs. Sum- 
mers, that men and women so regardless of selfish 
considerations, should want the pecuniary means of 
accomplishing their largest desires. 

Mrs. Summers. 1 will only answer for myself, whea 
I say, this account shames and condemns me for self 
indulgence and want of benevolence. 

IT hope the society we have formed will add a little 
to the means of furnishing instruction to some of the 
tribe to whom these self-denying missionaries were 
bound, when they suffered so mnch fatigue and 
sorrow. 
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From the (London) Children’s Friend. 
TILE FISHERMAN’S BOY. 

In a little village on the sea-shore lived a 
fisherman, whose name was Richards. He wasa 
man of robust frame and hard countenance; and 
his heart seemed to be harder than his features. 
Reproof and persuasion, anger and kindness 
seemed to be equally wasted upon him. In dane 
ger, he was calm and haughty; rather rising 
up against the storm, than bowing to let it 
pass over, or calling upon God to deliver him from 
its terrors. Whatever were his comforts, he felt 
no gratitude for them; receiviug them rather as 
his own deserts than as the gifts of God. And 

et he had many blessings, which might have 
filled his heart with gratitude. 

But Richards cared for none of these things. 
He was like one of the huge stones dug out of 
particular quarries, of which it is said, that the 
longer they stand the harder they grow. He 
thought nothing of Christ; never prayed for the 
help of the Holy Spirit; seldom looked at his Bi- 
ble; and rarely for amoment, considered what his 
minister said to him at church or in his cottage, 

Richards though he was the stern, hard sort of 
man that I have described, had one soft part in 
his nature, one point in his bosom where he felt, 
and felt deeply. God had given him a little boy, 





of whom from his infancy he was dotingly fond. 
He seemed to love him better than all the world 
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besides; and so that he was safe, cared nothing 


if the rest of the parish or his family were sunk| times deeper, the pit of perdition! 


in the waves. When the child was yet in his 
arms, he would carry it out with him to the cliff 
or the beach; and, with its two little feet plunged 
into the great inside pocket of his rough seaman’s 
coat, would walk up and down hour after hour. 
It used to eat with him, go to sea with him, and, 
in short, was with him wherever he went, and 
whatever he did. He used to call it his ‘tblessed 
child;” and the child, as soon as it could speak, 
used to call him, my ‘‘ blessed father,” though, I 
fear no expression could worse describe the fa- 
ther’s real condition. But the dear child knew 
no better; and, at all events, one can easily for- 
give a child for thinking a little too well of its 
father: ; : 

It might have been hoped, if we knew nothing 
of the heart of man, that the love of this fisherman 
to his child would have led to the love of other 
proper objects of affection, and, especially, to the 
love of God and Christ. For although, where a 
heart is so dull and cold as to have no feeling, 
we are not surprised at its being dead to the kind- 
ness of God; yet when the heart feels keenly for 
other objects, it might be expected to feel most 
keenly for its best friend. If the eye is blind, we 
do not expect it to distinguish objects, but when 
it sees, we naturally expect it to admire those 
things the most which are the most lovely. But 
whoever thinks that a man will love God and 
Christ because he loves: his wife or his child, is 
very ignorant of human nature. Man, by nature, 
is like those birds which see in the dusk, but shut 
their eyes against the sun. He can discover the 
beauty and loveliness of a child or a friend, and 
can even fancy attractions where they do not ex- 
ist; but, according to the language of the prophet, 
he can see ‘“‘no beauty”’ in Christ, that he ‘‘should 
desire him.”’ 

In the month of April, when this darling child 
was but fourteen years of age, Richards went off 
as usual with his boy in his boat, to fish. They 
remained at sea some hours; and then tacked, 
and stood in towards shore. The wind blew 
fresh, and the sea ran somewhat high. But in 
half an hour the tide would have served; and they 
might, humanly speaking, have made the shore 
without the smallest risk. But Richards, always 
fearless, and often rash, disdained to wait for wind 
or tide, and determined to push in his boat not- 
withstanding the heavy swell and breakers.—. 
Whilst working the boat in, the father and son 
happened to be standing at some distance from 
each other; when a heavy sea rushing over it, 
knocked them both down, carried away the mast, 
and partly filled the boat with water. Their situ- 
ation became instantly dangerous; and the poor 
boy, much alarmed, waded, as well as he could, 
through the water in the boat, to his father, and 
cried out, ‘‘O my father, save me, save me!” 
The father immediately caught hold of him, and 
clasped him to his aching and terrified heart. 
Looking out to sea, he saw rolling towards them 
from behind, an immense wave, which was al- 
most certain in a few moments to break over them, 
Knowing that it must overset the boat, and that, 
entangled in the nets and ballast, they could have 
little chance to escape, he took the desperate res- 
olution of throwing himself, with his boy, into the 
waves. He fulfilled his intention; leapt over the 
boat’s side; and the wave, rushing over them at 
the moment, overset the boat, drove them both to 
the bottom; and for a time nothing was to be seen 
but the foam of the raging waters. After a short 
time however, a man who happened to be stand- 
ing on the cliff, saw Richards thrown by another 
wave on the beach; and, as if in the last struggle 
between life and death, thursting his hands and 
feet into the shingles, and thus fastening himself 
to the beach. The wave with an immense sweep 
and roar returned, and to the astonishment of the 
man, did not ¢arry Richards along with it. Rush- 
ing down from the cliff, he instantly snatched him 
from the brink of ruin, and dragged him beyond 
the reach of the tide. 








Deep as the ocean is, there is a pit ten thousand 
And while 


Richards lay buried in the waves, I cannot but 


fear, even from what he himself has since told me, 
that he lay on the very edge of that pit. For 
none can doubt that he was at that time both a 
** forgetful” and a ‘‘ wicked” man: and it is ex- 
pressly said, that ‘‘ the wicked shall -be turned in- 
to hell, and all the nations that forget God.” 

Richards lay a short time stupifled on the beach. 
But he soon opened his eyes; raised himself up a 
little; and, clasping his hands together, cried out, 
with a voice of agony and horror, ‘‘ where’s my 
boy? my dear boy! my blessed boy!” ‘‘I fear he 
is lost, said the man: he sank with you, and never 
rose again.” Richards closed his eyes again, 
fell back on the beach, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Then I 
am lost! God have mercy upon my poor child!” 
His exhausted nature seemed unable to bear the 
shock; and he lay without motion or sense for 
some moments. 

At length, half leading and half carrying the 
poor broken hearted creature, his neighbors, who 
had by this time assembled in numbers on the 
beach, got him to hiscottage. But whocan paint 
the anguish with which he entered it? To see 
his boy’s empty seat, his useless clothes; but not 
to see his child, not to hear his cheering voice! 
Oh, it seemed more than his heart could bear. 

At the mement when he got into his cottage, 
the clergyman of his parish, to whom I have be- 
fore referred, was seated athis dinner. Richards 
instantly sent a personto entreat that he would 
come to him; and, almost before the man could 
deliver the request, two more messengers were 
despatched with the same anxious entreaty. 

When the minister reached the cottage, he be- 
held a sight which was enough to melt a heart 
of stone. There lay poor Richards, the ruins of 
his former self; like a tree struck by lightning, 
and withered by the stroke. The poor fellow 
raised himself as the clergyman entered, and cried 
out inthe voice of deepest anguish, ‘‘ Oh, sir, 
take pity upon me! Pray, pray for my poor 
child; pray that the Lord will spare his soul; 
pray to the Lord to keep him out of hell.”” The 
minister did not think this a fit moment to argue 
the point whether he ought to pray for the souls 
of the dead--for men are never less likely to attend 
to reason, than when their hearts are rent by pas- 
sion and sorrow—but, thankful from his heart that 
Richards felt a wish to pray, he instantly knelt 
down with him: and whoever had heard that 
prayer, would, I doubt not? have felt it to be a 
prayer of that kind which ‘‘ availeth much.”” He 
prayed earnestly, and affectionately, shat God 
would bless this awful visitation to the poor suffer- 
er himself; would, now that his heart was soft- 
ened, pierce it with the arrow of conviction; would 
show him his guilt, and the danger of his soul, and 
lead him to the foot of a Saviour’s cross for deliy- 
erance, 

When he had concluded, Richards, shocked, I 
suppose, to perceive that no part of the prayer re- 
lated to his poor boy, began himself, in the most 
heart rending accents, to call upon God to spare, 
and bless, and save his lost chilid. And who can 
wonder at his anxiety upon this point? He felt 
that his own rashness had cost him the life of his 
boy; and perhaps he also suspected at least, that 
his own long continued carelessness had destroyed 
his child’s soul. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CAROLINE BROWN. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 

Dear young friends;—As Providence has re- 
cently made me acquainted with a scene, which 
if known to you would deeply interest your feel- 
ings, [have thought proper to give you some 
account of it. It is the death of Caroline Brown, 


eldest daughter of Dr. Artemas Brown of Med- 
way, a youth of between twelve and thirteen, 
whose intelligence, and amiable disposition had 





not only*secured the warmest affections of her pa- 
rents and particular friends, but excited an inter- 
est in all who knew her. While Caroline was 
cherishing that love of life which is natural to 
youth, and her parents the pleasing hopes which _ 
early intelligence and a disposition peculiarly ami- 
able so often inspire, it was discovered that she 
was the subject of an organic affection of the heart 
which siust soon terminate her life. Of the deep 
solicitude of her parents on this occasion, you 
may form some idea, but language will not express 
it. They were now particularly anxious that she 
should be ‘prepared for the event they saw ap- 
proaching. Think, my dear young friends, how 
your parents would feel if they knew, that within 
a short time, you must die, and consider too, what 
would be your feelings did you know your situa- 
tion was like hers. 

Caroline was told she could not live. But it 
was difficult for her to realize that the life she 
had seemingly but just entered, which had hither- 
to been so delightful to her, and with the continu- 
ance of which she had associated so many fond 
anticipations, was about toclose. You may, dear 
reader, yet find yourself to be slow of heart to be- 
lieve the symptoms of approaching dissolution in 
your own case, even when they shall be apparent 
to every one but yourself. It is natural to man- 
kind, especially to the young ‘‘to put far away 
the evil day.”” Many of them die unexpectedly 
to themselves, and to their friends. 

Caroline’s disease increased, and, in a very 
few weeks after she was thought dangerous, car- 
ried her out of the world. She died May 16th, 
1833. Before the solemn hour came, however, 
she seemed aware that she could not live. She 
had been religiously educated, was much attached 
to the Sabbath school, accustomed to read relig- 
ious books, took an interest in conversing on the 
subject of religion, and often prayed with her: 
little sister. But in the near prospect of death 
she did not feel herself prepared. She had not, 
she feared, given herself up to Christ. O how 
important is it, my young friends, that you should 
while in health, not only think on the subject of 
religion and attend to it outwardly, but actually 
give your hearts to God, and acquire that evi- 
dence of your union to him which will give you 
an unshaken confidence in your good estate, when 
you come to struggle with the influence of an in- 
curable disease. 

The disease with which Caroline was visited 
was so debilitating and distressing, that she found 
it difficult to converse much. This should teach 
all the young to improve their opportunies of re- 
ceiving religious instruction when in health, and 
actually to do all what is necessary to prepare 
them to die. Health is a better time than sick- 
ness for this great work. 

There are some things which Caroline said 
which greatly relieved the anxiety of her friends, 
and left them not without hape that their loss is her 
gain. Before she expired® she told her mother 
that she felt resigned and willing to die, and that 
she felt happy. And it was perceived by all 
around her dying bed, that she was composed even 
when she exclaimed, ‘‘ Father, I’m dying.” Jt was 
inexpressibly touching to hear this dear youth, who 
had been remarkably obedient to her parents and 
inoffensive in her deportment to others, asking 
forgiveness of her parents, and sending to her 
young companions to obtain theirs. If you, my 
young friends, have injured or unjustly offended 
any of your fellow creatures, let this incident in 
the history of a dying stranger not only influence 
you to repent of this offence, but ask their forgive- 
ness. A disposition te confess our faults is one 
ofthe most amiable habits of Christian character. 
And remember also your sins against God, and 
with true penitence, implore his forgiveness. 

Caroline exhorted some of her young friends 
whom she saw, to prepare for death immediately, 
and not to delay this work as she had done, and 
sent messages to this effect to others. And now, 
dear youth, let me extend this exhortation to You. 
Though many of you are strangers to her, yet as 
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she was one of the earliest subscribers to the as birds and beasts. 


Youth’s Companion and a constant reader of it, 


that they have no power of hearing at all. 


you and her, which will give you an increased in- | creatures in the world, and devour each other with 
terest in her history. When you take up this lit-| the utmost voraciousness. 


tle wor':, from week to week, and look over its in- | 
teresting pages, consider that one whoa few weeks! more curious creatures to be found in any class 
since perused these pages with the same delight | of animals, than among insects, though many of 


which you feel, isnow dead, and that soon you may 


be called to follow her. Remember her dying admo-|them without glasses. 


The fifth class are insects. 


|them are so extremely small that we cannot see 
The formation of many 


nition to her companions and make the same prac-| of these little creatures is exceedingly and incom- 


tical use of it as though addressed personally to 
you. A Frienp or Youru. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 








SIX DIFFERENT CLASSES OF ANIMALS. 


I knew an old gentleman, said Mr. Dalben, 
who died twenty years ago, who knew the history 
of all the living creatures in the country, and 
could tell their mode of life and manners. He 
knew all the four footed animals that inhabit the 
land. He knew also the birds which live in 
the branches of the trees, and in old buildings and 
rocks. 
and half on the land, he was also well acquainted 
with. He knew most of the fishes too which swim 
in our rivers; and also the insects and the worms; 
and he could tell many curious stories about them, 
so that he was one of the pleasantest old men I 
ever met with. 

And did he fear God? said little Henry. 

Yes, my dear boy; for I should not call any 
man pleasant who did not fear God. 

Do you remember any of his stories, uncle? 

Yes, and I will tell you some of them some 
time or other; but you must first repeat to me, if 
you can remember them, the six different classes 
into which the old gentleman divided the crea- 
tures. 

Indeed, said Henry, I do not think I can re- 
member them. Please to mention them to me 
again, uncle. 

The first, said Mr. Dalben, are all those crea- 
tures which feed their young ones with their own 
milk, of whatever shape or kind they may be; 
such as sheep, and cows, and horses, and cats, 
and mice, and rats, and bats. And there are also 
some creatures of this class, which live in the sea, 
but they are rarely found on the English coast. 

The second class consists of birds. 

The third of creatures called amphibia, which 
live half in water and half on land, such as tortoi- 
ses, and frogs, and toads, and lizards and serpents. 
These animals have cold blood, and generally naked 
bodies; their colors are often dark and disgusting ; 
and some of them have an unpleasant smell. 

The fourth class consists of fishes, creatures 
which live in the water. Most fishes are much of 
the same shape, being very large in proportion in 
the middle, and tapering towards the head and 
tail; and this shape is given to them because it is 
the most convenient for making their way in the 
element for which they were designed. They are 
also furnished with fins, which assist them in moving 
through the water; and with the help of their tails 
which serve them for a rudder, they are enabled 
to turn to any side at pleasure. It is said that a 
fish, well furnished with fins, will outstrip the swift- 
est ship which ever sailed. 

Four-footed beasts are for the most part cover- 
ed with hair, and birds are provided with feathers; 
but as neither hair nor feathers would be sutiable 
for a creature living in water, fish are provided 
with scales, under which is found a kind of oil, 
which keeps them warm. Many fish are covered 
with scales of beautiful colors, and having varia- 
tions which are wonderfully rich and curious; 
but after all we can say, fishes are certainly very 
inferior creatures to birds or beasts. There is 
no one of this class which has the least regard or 
care for its young ones, and many ‘of them are 
even so unnatural as to feed upon their offspring. 

Neither have fishes the senses of hearing, or 
smelling, or tasting, or even of seeing so perfect 


These creatures which live half in water | 


| parably delicate. Some of them are covered as it 
were with coats of armor, polished like the finest 
steel, and joined together in the most curious 
manner. Some are covered with down, or very 
fine feathers, enriched with gold and azure,scar- 
let and violet. Some of them, particularly the ant 
and bee, discover a prudénce’and wisdom of which 


them show great fondness for their young ones. 
Inshort, my dear boy, it would take the longest life 


God, in the insect tribe. 

The sixth class of animals consists of worms, 
| leeches, slugs or snails, sea-anemones, cuttle-fish, 
star-fish, shell-fish of all sorts, and animal plants, 
such as coral, sponges, and polypes; besides which 
we must add these little animalcula which are form- 
ed in vinegar and corrupt water, in sour paste, 
and other decaying bodies. All these creatures, 
with the exception of shell-fish, are for the most 
part very disgusting in their appearance; and 
some of them, such as corals, sponges, and poly- 
puses, have apparently little more life or under- 
standing than the herbs of the field, though they 
are known to be living animals: some of these 
take root upon rocks near the sea, and grow up 
into hard and solid branches; others are, however, 
soft, and show they are endowed with life, be- 
cause they shrink from the touch. But despiea- 
ble as this kind of creatures called vermes is, nev- 
ertheless we may learn many lessons by contem- 
plating them. When the Scripture would repre- 
sent to us a person who is weak, mean, and 
despised in the world, it compares him to a worm 
of the earth, because nothing is more despicable 
thanaworm. The friend of Job, when speaking 
of the appearance of man before God, uses this 
expression, ‘‘ How then car aman be justified 


a woman? Behold, even the moon, and it shineth 
not; yea, the stars are not pure in his sight; how 


man, which is aworm. Job xxv. 4,5,6. Hum- 
ble and holy persons, Henry, persons who know 
their own natural vileness, will not be ashamed to 
compare themselves to worms. The holy Psalm- 
ist says, ‘‘ I am a worm, and no man;” and in- 
deed, in some respects, the worms of the earth 
are better than we are; for they are as the Lord 
made them, but we have corrupted ourselves, and 
departed from the way of the Lord, and are thus 
become more vile than the meanest reptile.--Mrs. 


Sherwood. 











RELIGION. 








THE SINNER’S END. 


During a revival in , state of N. York, a 
young man became deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of personal religion. For several weeks 
he attended punctually, not only on a preached 
Gospel, but also on meetings of prayer and con- 
ference, and was even seen in the assembly of in- 
quirers, bowed down with a conviction of his 
guilt, and asking with great emotion, What must 
Ido to be saved? While others complied with the 
injunction, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved,’ he lingered andhalted. Day 
after day he deferred trusting in Christ, vainly 
flattering himself that some future time would be 
more favorable for the performance of this duty. 
At last, while realizing in some measure the 
claims that God had on his affections, he deliber- 
ately resolved to defer his soul’s salvation a little 








Some people even suppose 
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you may feel there is a sort of connexion between are also exceedingly cruel, being the most greedy 
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{to understand but half the wonders of the works of 
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longer. He absented himself from the meetings 
for inquirers, but attended very punctually at 
other meetings. Soon afterwards he was perceive 
ed to shun those whom he had sought for advice, 
and who had entreated him to make the salvation 
of his soul the chief and immediate business of 
his life. In a few weeks he abandoned the prayer 
meetings, but was seen always in the house of 
God on the Sabbath. Not long after he began to 
absent himself a part of the day on the Sabbath— 
then the whole of the day; and at Jast was seen go- 
ing into the woods with a gun on his shoulder, to 
spend the Sabbath in hunting. 

When he had arrived at this step in his down- 
ward career, he removed into aneighboring town, 
where he was freed from many restraints, and re- 
moved from scenes which were calculated to re- 
mind him of the great inward struggle he had re- 
cently had on the subject of religion. The hol- 
days were approaching. Great preparations were 
making for a new year’s ball, at which he antici- 
pated much pleasure. The last Sabbath of the 
year he went into his workshop and continued 
at work all day at his trade. Two days after, he 
was taken suddenly ill. He sent for a physician, 
on whose arrival he said, ‘ Doctor, I wish you to 
make me well before Friday night, as I am going 
to the ball.” The physician told him he was a very 
sick man, and that he must give up all expecta- 
tion of going there. ‘ But I must go to the ball,’ 
he rejoined, ‘I have made my calculations, and 
am not to be disappointed. You must cure me 
before Friday night. On Thursday, a minister 
passing through the place, heard that there was a 
young man dangerously ill, and called to see him. 
The youth treated him with marked disrespect, and 
when asked by the minister whether he should 
pray for him replied in effect, ‘That he did not 
care whether he prayed or not.’ On Friday 
morning, which was the first day of the year, a 
sister hearing of his illness, came from a neigh- 
boring town to see him. On seeing her, he said 
he was exceedingly rejoiced to see her, as he was 
going to the ball in the evening, and wished her 
to get his clothes in trim for the occasion. Near 
night, the physician called. On his coming into 
the room, the young man inquired if he was not 
well enough to go to the ball. He said he was 
free from pain—felt as well as ever, and wished 
them to get his clothes, that he might dress and 
make himself ready. The doctor told him jhe 
must dismiss all such subjects from his mind, as 
he was very dangerously ill. He replied, ‘I 
must go to the ball—I shall have fine sport there— 
I am not to be denied.’ Then raising his arms 
out of the bed, and perceiving something unusual 
in their appearance, he inquired, ‘ Doctor, what 
are these dark spots on my arms and hands.’ He 
was told that it was the fatal progress of his dis- 
case, which was now entirely beyond control, ard 
which in a very few hours would number him 
with the dead. The young man started and said, 
‘Doctor, you do not mean as you say—you are 
jesting.’ His physician replied, ‘I do mean as I 
say—it is no time to jest.’ ‘ No, no,’ replied the 
young man, forcing a laugh, ‘ you are not serious 
—you are attempting to frighten me.’ ‘I am se- 
rious,’ was the reply, ‘ what object can I possibly 
have to frighten you?’ ‘Are you, indeed, seri- 
ous?’ asked the dying man. ‘ Oh, why did you 
not inform me before, that my case Was thus dan- 
gerous?’? ‘I did inform you. The first time I 
saw you, I told you that your recovery was doubt- 
ful.’ ‘Doctor, you must do something for me.’ 
‘I cannot.’ ‘But, Doctor, you must; I cannot 
die; I am unprepared; youmust help me. Can- 
not you do something for me?’ His physician 
answered, ‘ No, my friend, I cannot.’ The young 
man now awoke to reflection. He thought on his 


sins; on his soul; on the judgment, and cried out, 
‘ Oh, pray for me; Oh, pray for me.’ The Doctor 
told him he could not pray. ‘ Send then,’ he cried, 
‘ for some one to pray for me.’ After a search of 
some time, those who had gone out in compli- 
ance with his request, returned, and informed him, 
that they had been unableto find any one who could 











Youth’s Companion. 














pray. It had been so ordered in Providence, that 
the few in the neighborhood who could pray had 
been called away to some other part of the town, 
and were not to be found. He then thought, and 
others thought, on his treatment to the minister of 
the Gospel, and felt, keenly felt, that he was given 
up of God, and abandoned to destruction. Ina 
few hours after, when his giddy companions were 
dancing at the sound of the viol, and about the 
time when he had anticipated great pleasure in 
the assembly room; covered with sin, overwhelmed 
with terror, and shrieking in despair, death hur- 
ried him away to another assembly. Surely the 


last state of that man is worse than the first. 
[Pastor’s Journal. 








THE NURSERY. 








* ROSABELLA, QUEEN OF MAY.” 


[This Book is a description of a very lively and in- 
nocent custom at some female boarding schools, in 
which the girls elect to the honor of Queen of May, 
that one of their number which best deserves the dis- 
tinction, and this one they crown with a verdant chap- 
let as described below. Even old age may look with 
pleasure and profit upon this cheerful and exhilirating 
scene of the sweetest and fairest hour of early life: it 
will recall the days of other years, and at this season, 
when nature is lively, gay, and green, and the boun- 
ties of heaven are ripening into plentiful stores for 
coming winter, all may be edified, and their hearts 
raised to sing their great Creator’s praise. ] 

On the afternoon of the first of May, Mr. Bern- 
ard and his pupils all went to Mrs. Mead’s, to at- 
tend the coronation. A beautiful mound was rai- 
sed on a grassplot in the garden, with steps ofturf 
leading to the top of it, where a chair was placed, 
ornamented with wreaths of flowers, and an arch 
of flowers thrown over it. Mr. Bernard stocd on 
the grassplot, holding a crown of pink roses and 
white amaranthus in his hand. Presently Louisa 
Day and Mary Fanning appeared, leading Rosa- 
bella out of the house. Caroline Hope walked 
before them, and sprinkled flowers in the path; 
Mrs. Mead and several ladies and gentlemen fol- 
lowed withthe school girls, who were all dressed 
in pink and white, walking two and two, and mer- 
rily singing, 

Happy, happy, happy day! 
Rosabella’s queen of May! 
Hope strews her path with flowers fair, 

That lend rich perfume to the air. 
Happy, happy, happy we, 

Rosabella queen to see! 

The sceptre she will gently sway, 
And justice give us ev’ry day; 

Her smiles assure us we shall prove 
Her reign, a reign of peace and love, 
Happy, happy, happy day! 
Rosabella’s queen of May! 

Behold, her diadem is truth! 

Whose rays mest brightly gild her youth. 
Religion rules her gentle breast, 

And guides her to the throne of rest. 

By the time they had finished singing, the chil- 
dren were all standing around Mr. Bernard, who 
placed the crown on Rosabella’s head, saying, 
** My dear child, your attention to your studies, 
your amiable conduct, and your love to the truth, 
entitle you to this token of affection, which your 
youthful companions award you. O! may your 
obedience to the commands of God, your faith in 
the blessed Saviour, and your charity to your fel- 
low beings, entitle you, through the Redeemer’s 
merits, to a heavenly crown! a crown of pure 
gold! which God will give to all who love and 
serve him.”’ Rosabella kissed his hand, and he led 
her to the verdant throne. The children seated 
themselves around her, on the turf steps, and then 
Mary Fanning, being the first lady of the court, 
addressed her thus:— 

** To crown our favorite as our queen, 
We're here assembled on this green; 
Where nature, as in friendship’s aid, 
Around her beauties hath display’d, 


And all our youthful hearts now beat 
With joyous pleasure, pure and sweet, 
To hail thee as our May-Day queen, 
The Flora of the verdant scene! 

The crown decreed thy youthful brow 
By those who sit around thee now; 

By those who love thee, and admire, 
And for thy fav’ring smile aspire! 

May it a beauteous emblem prove, 

Of smiling joy, and peace, and love, 
Still, hope thy path-way strew with flowers, 
And crown with bliss thy future hours!” 


Mary Fanning spoke with modesty and ease, 
and pronounced her words so distinctly, that every 
person present had the pleasure of hearing and 
understanding what she said. When she had con- 
cluded, Rosabella gracefully arose from her seat, 
and with modest dignity replied, 
«© When spring’s first beauties are display’d, 

And nature has with charms array’d 

The fields with flowers of varied dyes, 

To please the smell, and charm the eyes, 

Our hearts expand with rapturous glow 

To God, from whom allblessings flow. 

And after having thank’d that power, 

At whose command our roses flower, 

Dear friends, my gratitudeis due, 

My heart-felt thanks, and love to you, 

Whose fairy footsteps press the green, 

To crown meas your May-day queen. 

Sweet cheering hope, thy aid still lend, 

And be to me and mine a friend! 

O strew with fragrant flowers still 

Our path up Zion’s towering hill.” 





‘A LITTLE BOY’S THOUGHT. 
A little boy in Boston, when laying sick on his bed, said to 
his father, ‘* Pa, I have been thinking that I should like to 
go and carry the Bible to the heathen.’’ ‘‘ That is a good 
thought,”’ said his father. ‘* Yes, Pa, andI should like to 


get a Carryall, and take you and Ma, and brother and sister 
with me.”? 





LITTLE BOYS’ BENEVOLENCE. 


Ata meeting of a Maternal Association, in Boston, when 
the children were present, they were asked to what object 
their money should be given which they had earned and put 
in the contribution box. Shall it go to the Sabbath schools 
at the west, or shall it be given to the orphan child of Mr. 
Richards the Sandwich Island Missionary? (which had lately 
been sent to Boston,) ‘* Those who desire that 5 dollars may 
be given to her, may hold up their hands.”” Two little boys 
did not vote for the motion;—on being askéd their reason, 
they said it was because they wished her te have all the 
money in the treasury. It was then voted unanimously to 
give all the money to the little orphan of the Missionary. 





How lovely does true Religion appear, when contrasted 
with the superstitions and cruelties of the heathen. How 
much happier the world would be, if religious principle eve- 
ry where influenced the conduct of men. Let ns then con- 
stantly pray that the kingdom of our blessed Saviour may 
speedily be established among all the nations; let us do all 
we can to promote it; and let us be very thankful for the 
privileges and blessings which we enjoy in this happy land. 








EBDITORIAL. 





POETRY. 








A HEATHEN IDOL IN BOSTON. 
A very interesting meeting of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society was held in Park Street Church on Thurs- 
day evening, May $1. Among the gentlemen who 
addressed the meeting was Mr. Sutton, an English 





Minister, who has been laboring a number of years 
asa Missionary among the Idolaters of Hindostan. 
He gave a very affecting description of the misery and 
death occasioned by the pilgrimages which are made 
to the Idol of Juggernaut, where he has been preaching 
to the people. ‘They have thousands of Idols in that 
country, which the poor ignorant people worship. 
One of these Idols he brought with him, and it was ex- 
hibited at the meeting. It was captured by the British 
army from theBurmese. It is made of pasteboard cover- 
ed with gold leaf, about as large as a middling sized boy, 
setting with the legs crossed, and the hands hanging 
down before. The fingers are all of a length, and 
there is something intended to represent rays of light 
rising from the head—these circumstances the heath- 
en think are evidences of its divinity. There was 
nothing in its appearance calculated to excite any feel- 
ings but those of contempt, and pity for the people who 
could worship such a senseless image. 

Mr. Sutton gave an account of a poor woman who 
died on her pilgrimage to Juggernaut, and left her 
little child to perish in the road. He could not find 
any person willing to take care of the child, so he took 
it to his own house, and Mrs. Sutton adopted it as her 
own. The Mercantile Journal says:— 

“* The history of Mrs. Sutton’s adopted Hindosta- 
nee, who is between 5 and 6 years of age, is remarka- 
ble. Her mother had brought her from Upper Hin- 
dostan, 2000 miles, to within 300 miles of Jugurnath, 
with the view of sacrificing her life under the car ofthe 
great idol at that place. On the way she was taken with 
the cholera, which, in spite of Mr. Sutton’s kind atten- 
tions, (who found her one evening under a village- 
tree,) carried her off in three days. The people of 
the village said, ‘“‘ Let her die;” and the headman and 
all even refused to relieve the child for any price 
whatever, being afraid of losing their ‘caste.’ ‘* Let 
her die too,” said they. Under these circumstances, 
the unfortunate child became the protegee of Mrs. 
Sutton, and has made rapid advances in an English 
education. They called her ar first, ‘ Pala’ (meaning 





‘THE COMING IN OF SPRING.—By C. Wessr. 


The voice of spring, the voice of spring, 
I hear it from afar! 

He comes with sunlight on his wing, 
And ray of morning star: 

His impulse thrills through rill and flood, 
It throbs along the main; 

*Tis stirring in the waking wood, ° 
And trembling o’er the plain! 

The cuckoo’s call from hill to hill 
Announces he is nigh; 

The nightingale has found the rill 
She loved to warble by; 

The thrush to sing is all athirst, 
But will not till he see 

Some sign of Him, then out will burst 
The treasured melody! 


He comes, he comes! Behold, behold, 
That glory in the east, 
Of burning beams, of glowing gold, 
And light by light increased ! 
The heavy clouds have rolled away, 
That darkened sky and earth; 
And blue and splendid breaks the day, 
With universal mirth! 
Already to the skies the lark 
Mounts fast on dewy wings; 
Already, round the heavens, hark 
His happy anthem rings: 
Already, earth unto her heart 
Inhales the genial heat; 
Already, see the flowers start, 
To beautify his feet! 
The violet is sweetening now, 
The air of hill and dell; 
The snow-drops that from winter’s brow, 
As he retreated, fell, 
Have turned to flowers, and gem the bowers 
Where late the-wild storm whirled; 
And warmer rays, with lengthening days, 
Give verdure to the world. 
The work is done; but there is One 
Who has the task assigned; 
Who guides the serviceable sun, 
And gathers up the wind; 
Who showers down the needful rain, 
- ep in his hand; 
nd rears the tender-springing grain 
That life may fill aha 
The pleasant spring, the joyous spring! 
His course is onward now; 


He comes with sunlight on his wing, 
And beauty on his brow; 

His impulse thrills through rill and flood, 
And throbs along the main; 











Found,) but have since given her their own name.” 








*Tis stirring in the waking wood, 
And trembling o’er the plain. 
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